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€DITORIAL 


Splitting City Government 


HE idea that city government is a 

l unity and that its competence should 

be improved on all fronts of municipal 
activity is being raided by special interests— 
citizens and officials honestly devoted to the 
welfare and protection of the particular city 
activities in which they are spe- 
cially interested, such as the 
schools, the library, the parks, 
the hospital, the water plant, 
public markets, or any other of 
the wide range of public serv- 
ices and enterprises which citi- 
zens have entrusted to their city 
governments. These enthusiasts 
are not willing to await the im- 
provement of the city’s legisla- 
ture and administration as a 
whole, so they urge splitting off 
their favored activities and or- 
ganizing them under special 
districts, corporations, or 
boards, hoping thereby to save them from 
the contamination of “politics.” 

This point of view has been well presented 
in recent suggestions for the “separate” or- 
ganization of municipal utilities. The New 
York State Commission for the Revision of 
the Tax Laws, in its 1934 report (page 86) 
concludes that separate boards are justified 
in the case of “governmental undertakings 
of an economic character,” so they may de- 
velop “without disturbance from the shifts 
incidental to the operation of popular gov- 
ernment.” John Bauer in the November Na- 
tional Municipal Review (page 624) says the 
“organization of public ownership within 
separate corporate structure greatly facili- 
tates the elimination of politics from man- 
agement and operation.” 

What about this? Even assuming there is 
less of patronage and spoils politics under 
the independent boards than under the inte- 
grated departments (which has yet to be 
proved), two vital defects in this procedure 
may be pointed out: first, the co-ordination 
of administrative personnel, material, equip- 
ment, finances and practices, as well as the 
all-inclusiveness of the budget picture and 
policy of the city, is made much more diffi- 
cult; second, the civic interest of the people 
is dissipated and the reform of local govern- 





ment retarded. The second is as important 
as the first. To sell the people the idea that 
the schools can be good, the library can be 
run on merit, the hospital can be scientifi- 
cally managed, the light plant can prevent 
the diversion of its surplus to the general 
fund, the market or employment 
office can have a trained super- 
intendent, only if separated 
from city hall influence, is to 
undermine very seriously the 
people’s confidence in their lo- 
cal government. By the use of 
advisory committees, by good 
reporting, and by the encour- 
agement of citizen participation 
in city government in all of its 
aspects, the available civic spirit 
will not be dissipated but used 
as a united front to accomplish 
an improvement of the whole 
city service. 

Many reasons have been suggested for 
separating particular city activities—because 
they are important, or costly, or starved, or 
cultural, or financed by service charges, or 
competitive, or “economic,” or close to the 
people, or unpopular, or what not—but none 
of these justifies separation. No matter what 
its characteristics or how it is financed, each 
activity and enterprise should be pro- 
grammed as a correlated part of the aggre- 
gation of functions for which the elected 
councilmen alone should be responsible. And 
no city activity is “purely a business mat- 
ter.’ Each one has a welfare and an educa- 
tional aspect as well as a financial and an ad- 
ministrative relationship to all the rest. In 
the long run the path to real improvement 
in city government and in city life is for all 
citizens to put their shoulders to the wheel 
and to concentrate their interest, their de- 
mands, their support, their pride, in their 


city halls. 


DrrectTor OF FIELD eo AMER- 
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Editorial Comment 


Two Monumental Reports 


PRACTICAL and constructive program 

for improving personnel practices was 
submitted to the American people on Janu- 
ary 7 by the Commission of Inquiry on Pub- 
lic Service Personnel, and a program for so- 
cial and economic planning on a national 
scale was recently made public by the Na- 
tional Resources Board. These reports crowd 
into comparatively few pages new forward- 
looking plans for improving all levels of gov- 
ernment and their services. From the point 
of view of the future of municipal govern- 
ment these reports constitute two of the most 
significant programs ever presented to the 
American people. 

The Commission of Inquiry outlines a 
“career service system” and the National 
Resources Board makes an inventory of na- 
tional assets and suggests a broad national 
plan for their more complete use. The ful- 
fillment of both programs is dependent on 
developing back of them a concerted public 
opinion. It is clear also that our economy 
must be geared still more into social planning 
before many of the recommendations can be 
put into effect. Both reports make clear the 
need for a national treatment of personnel 
problems and of planning and that we must 
look forward to many fundamental changes. 
Articles summarizing some of the suggestions 
relating to cities appear in this issue. 


* * * 


The Power Controversy 


MIGHTY war of words and lawsuits, ac- 

tual or threatened, is on between the 
government and certain electric light and 
power holding companies. The issue is, how 
can the mass of utility consumers obtain 
electricity at a price which is adjusted to the 
basic cost of delivering such service under a 
system of sound, competent, technical, and 
financial management? Where the private 
utilities insist on a fair return on a large 
volume of securities which represent “loaded” 
rate bases (write-ups of capital value, over- 
issues of common stock, unwarranted man- 


agement fees, and so on) and not assets, and 
where they constantly refuse to consider ac- 
tual cost of distribution in adjusting rates, 
local, regional, and/or the federal govern- 
ment will have to step in to preserve the in- 
terests of the consumer from malpractices 
which cannot be remedied by competition, 
because of the nature of the industry. Regu- 
lation has not proved a feasible method of 
dealing with an industry which refuses to 
co-operate in determining reasonable rates. 
The private power industry can survive as 
an alternative to public ownership only if it 
cleans house and comes to the conference 
table with a real sense of duty to serve the 
public interest. Responsible financial man- 
agement and professional standards of pub- 
lic obligation are essential to the utility busi- 
ness—whether publicly or privately owned. 
Whichever owner recognizes this fact will re- 
ceive the vote of the consumer in the present 
struggle for control. 


. +. ss 


The Merit System and Relief 


HERE is a very real danger, wherever 

cities are made the agencies for carrying 
out work relief projects, of undermining 
overnight the merit system and sound per- 
sonnel programs which in many cities have 
been developed only by decades of hard 
work. The gradual infiltration in the per- 
manent service of personnel selected on “‘re- 
lief’ standards and only partially qualified 
for the job will have an adverse effect on 
the workmanship and morale of the carefully 
selected and trained staff. Cities must, of 
course, do their part in vocational retraining 
and temporary employment of millions who 
are only partially qualified for the work to 
be done. But in the long run the confidence 
and support of citizens are best retained by 
demonstrating the highest measure of com- 
petency in the conduct of public services. 
Government should not have to recruit its 
personnel from the “economic fringe’ of 
society; it deserves the cream of the younger 
generation. 


[2] 
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A New Public Personnel Program 
for America’ 


The important report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel, suggesting a career service for the administrative work of govern- 
ment, was recently presented to the American people. The following article 
is an abstract of the more important suggestions relative to local government. 


PROGRAM to establish a “career 
service system” in federal, state, and 


local government is the central pro- 
posal of the report issued January 7 by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel after a year of research. To en- 
able various levels of government to “draw 
into their services their share of the capacity 
and character of the man power of the na- 
tion,’ the Commission offers a series of sug- 
gestions affecting classification, recruitment, 
promotions, the structure of government, etc. 


TYPES OF SERVICES 


The Commission distinguishes among five 
types of service rendered by the appointed 
personnel of government as follows: 

(1) Administrative work, that is, the gen- 
eral management, including such matters as 
organizing, staffing, directing, co-ordinating, 
planning, budgeting, and reporting; 

(2) Professional work, that is, the use of 
the special scientific knowledges and tech- 
niques mastered by the recognized profes- 
sional groups, such as doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, social workers, and teachers; 

(3) Clerical work, that is, the office work 
of handling the business and papers and rec- 
ords and reports which every large-scale en- 
terprise must maintain, and which even the 
smallest governmental unit cannot dispense 
with because of the recorded public char- 
acter of its business and the large number 
of individuals with which it must deal; 

(4) Skilled and trades work, that is, the 


* Epitor’s Note: The Commission’s report, 
Better Government Personnel, (182 pages), will 
be published about February 1 by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. It is expected that the Min- 
utes of Evidence and twelve monographs will be 
available by April. 


use of the special skills acquired by certain 
groups, such as carpenters, plumbers, masons, 
steel workers, electricians, and printers; and 
(5) Unskilled work, that is, the ordinary 
work of the day laborer and hand worker. 


RECRUITMENT 


It is stated that government must deter- 
mine at what general stages of personal de- 
velopment with respect to education and ex- 
perience it wishes to recruit personnel for 
these five types of work. Examinations 
should then be related to the age, training, 
and experience required. The suggestions 
made for each type of service enumerated 
above are: 

(1) The unskilled service would be re- 
cruited without reference to education, on 
the basis of fitness for the work, determined 
entirely by practical tests, usually on the 
job. While most men would enter the serv- 
ice after grade school, or perhaps after two 
years of high school, there would be no par- 
ticular age limit. 

(2) The skilled and trades service would 
be recruited after education, which would 
normally not extend beyond high school, on 
the basis of the mastery of particular skills 
and trades. Admission should be competi- 
tive through practical tests with entrance age 
limits so computed as to bring the examina- 
tion soon after the completion of apprentice- 
ship. 

(3) The clerical service falls in two series, 
the strictly clerical and the clerical-executive 
groups. The clerical group would be recruited 
after not less than two years of high school 
and be trained for the special techniques 
of their jobs after entry. Age limits would 
thus be set at possibly 16 to 17, and the ex- 


[3] 
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amination would deal primarily with gen- 
eral intelligence and with the subjects these 
young men and women have been taking in 
school. For certain divisions limited special 
skills such as mimeographing may also be re- 
quired, though most of the training will be 
given after recruitment, on the job. The cler- 
ical-executive group would be taken at a 
later stage, that is, after general high school 
education. The age should be limited to 18 
to 19, and the examination should be re- 
lated to high school subjects. If special train- 
ing in business college is required, it should 
be given after selection. 

(4) The professional and technical serv- 
ice would be recruited after special training, 
but before practical experience. The appro- 
priate age limits are from 23 to 28, and the 
examinations should deal almost exclusively 
with the mastery of the special training. An 
extremely useful device in the recruitment 
of professional service is the requirement 
that all candidates shall possess the certifi- 
cate of the appropriate accredited profes- 
sional scientific bodies or associations. 

(5) The administrative service would be 
selected from those with an advanced general 
education immediately upon completion of 
that education. The appropriate examination 
is an examination which will seek to deter- 
mine which of the young men and women 
who present themselves during a given year 
have at that stage of development attained 
an outstanding position among their fellows 
of the same age group in the pursuit of gen- 
eral knowledge. The examination should de- 
termine primarily what the candidates are, 
not what they know about the work for 
which they are to be trained in the future. 

In discussing the relation of the admin- 
istrator to the technical services, the Com- 
mission states it is the administrator's re- 
sponsibility to understand and co-ordinate 
public policy and interpret it to the operat- 
ing services. “While he will have deep ap- 
preciation of and considerable intimate ac- 
quaintance with the operations of the tech- 
nical and business departments, he cannot 
know their technology or science. No man 
can now be an expert in all fields. For the 
same reason, the technical and professional 
heads of these services can seldom if ever 
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know the technologies or problems of their 
neighbors, or have a balanced view of the 
entire picture of government, or see what 
is necessary in their own work to produce in 
the end a correlated public service. In in- 
sisting on this correlation and conformity of 
work to the policies which have been adopted, 
the administrator is not interfering in tech- 
nical work, which must of course be left to 
the technicians. He is, rather, applying to 
the technical field decisions of public policy, 
which, equally, are beyond the competence 
or responsibility of the technician.” 


CAREER LINES 


The Commission points out that the entire 
career service idea will fail unless a “ladder” 
system of career lines in the various types of 
governmental work is clearly defined. In 
large organizations the top officials may not 
know or have any contact with the work of 
young subordinates and the “pigeon-hole”’ 
system of job classification at fixed salaries 
intensifies the situation in which a man once 
fitted into a particular niche would be left 
there undisturbed as long as he continues to 
go through the motions of the job. To pre- 
vent these deadening situations it is sug- 
gested that the supervisor of personnel make 
special efforts to develop contacts with sub- 
ordinates and to institute through their per- 
sonnel officers periodic reviews of the per- 
sonnel. The Commission believes that the 
desire of the supervisor of personnel to es- 
tablish and maintain a system of periodic re- 
ports is far more important than the system 
of service records which is set up. 

Under the proposed career system many 
young men and women of superior ability 
will be recruited with little or no knowledge 
of the particular task to which it may be de- 
sirable to assign them. Systematic effort 
therefore is desirable and necessary in order 
to fit the employee to his work, and it is 
suggested that in many cases this might be 
conducted systematically through the organ- 
ization of special classes under the super- 
vision of the personnel officer with instruc- 
tors drawn from the department or from out- 
side. In other cases further training in aca- 
demic or professional schools is needed, but 
the important thing is to realize that the ob- 
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jective is a service made up of individuals 
growing in knowledge and experience. 
The Commission advises that greater co- 
operation be secured among various levels of 
government in drawing from joint eligible 
lists, and conducting joint examinations. In 
the states co-operation should be established 
as between the state and the local personnel 
agencies, and there should be developed, 
either by the state or by the leagues of local 
governments, central technical services avail- 
able to the units of government which cannot 
maintain complete personnel agencies of their 
own. The larger local government agencies 
should also be empowered to render person- 
nel service at cost on a contractual basis to 
nearby units of government. The Commis- 
sion proposes to eliminate all residence re- 
strictions on applicants for positions. Room 
is to be made at the top of the administrative 
service by removing the most responsible 
posts from the process of political preferment 
and opening them to career men. 
Temporary appointments are cited as one 
of the most flagrant means of flouting the 
merit system. It is suggested that fiscal offi- 
cers might be prohibited under penalty from 
paying salaries to any temporary appointee 
for more than 90 days of the fiscal year, as 
is now done in San Francisco. The Commis- 
sion urges that the probationary period which 
has fallen into disuse in many places be made 
an integral part of the recruitment process. 
Among the measures indicated as suitable 
for immediate action, the Commission sug- 
gests the immediate repeal of any laws or 
ordinances setting a definite term of office 
for appointive administrative officials. It 
suggests the extension of the merit system 
under the supervision of the United States 
Civil Service Commission to the personnel of 
state and local government agencies receiv- 
ing or extending federal funds, as a condition 
of the grant, with the power to utilize exist- 
ing local civil service agencies which are able 
and willing to meet standards set by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


The four essential elements outlined by 
the Commission as necessary for action are: 
(1) The enactment of a career service law, 


amendment, or ordinance which would clas- 
sify all positions in three groups—political, 
judicial, and general. The executive would 
be authorized to make a complete division of 
work so that the positions or functions in any 
two or three major services would not be 
combined in one person. Five kinds of gen- 
eral governmental work, as indicated above, 
would be named and outlined, and the pol- 
icy that each of these services constitutes a 
career service announced. The law or ordi- 
nance would then outline certain general pro- 
visions for entrance, probation, training, 
transfer, discharge, and retirement. 

(2) The creation by law of a public per- 
sonnel agency in each major jurisdiction to 
administer the career service law, and to give 
personnel service to the operating depart- 
ments and to subordinate governmental units 
too small to maintain their own personnel 
departments. Broad powers to establish rules 
and regulations must be given those agencies, 
and they must be supported with adequate 
appropriations. In the classification of the 
positions within the various services, the per- 
sonnel agency should work with the employ- 
ees involved, with the appropriate profes- 
sional and trade groups, and with the budget 
authorities, particularly in the standardiza- 
tion of salaries. In the larger jurisdictions a 
joint classification and standardization board 
is desirable. Each department should have 
its own personnel officer to work with the 
general personnel department, and this offi- 
cer should, in the larger establishments, be 
freed of all other responsibilities. 

(3) The appointment of a thoroughly 
qualified director and technical staff for the 
department of public personnel on a career 
service basis. The rule-making powers should 
rest with a civil service board or commission. 
The precise relationships of the commission 
and the director, and the powers of each, may 
well vary from place to place to conform to 
the requirements of the situation. 

(4) Continuous public support for the 
maintenance and development of the career 
service system. It will be necessary, in every 
jurisdiction, for the citizens, the civic groups, 
and the press to be keenly alive to the neces- 
sity of defending the career system. The de- 
fense cannot be left entirely in the hands of 
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the employee groups, nor in the hands of the 
political leaders. It is a matter of public con- 
cern, profoundly affecting the course of de- 
mocracy. 

The relation of governmental structure to 
the personnel problem is discussed in connec- 
tion with the short ballot and the problem of 
adequate areas. The short ballot which re- 
stricts the election process to a limited num- 
ber of policy formulating officials is stated 
to be essential to the development of a career 
service system. Adequate areas of govern- 
ment are urged in order to open positions re- 
quiring full-time officials of demonstrated 
capacity and to facilitate the application of 
sound personnel administration which is not 
possible in a great majority of the 175,000 
units of government now in existence. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS 


The Commission indicates some of the 
more important practical results and impli- 
cations that would result in the adoption of 
a new personnel program. Under the new 
rogram the administrative posts which are 
now largely either amateur or political, or 
both, would be filled by career men and wo- 
men, and the influence of this change would 
make itself felt all the way down the line, not 
only in better administration, but also in 
toning up the service because of the hope of 
advancement through good work rather than 
through favoritism. It would encourage 
young men and women to prepare themselves 
for a public service career. They would have 
the esteem of the public and the tremendous 
satisfaction of knowing that good and able 
service will be awarded. 

For civil service commissions in most jur- 
isdictions, the new program will require a 
revolution in thinking, in staff, and in pro- 
cedures. The commissions would have to 
begin to furnish personnel service and estab- 
lish themselves as part of the administration 
and not as an outside interference. Exami- 
nations would have to be geared to a career 
program; governments must not wait for ap- 
plicants but must seek them out and test 
them more for brains and promise than for 
special minor skill that fits them for a special 
niche. The Commission anticipates that the 
establishment of a career service system 


throughout all levels of government would 
not only revolutionize the courses of the edu- 
cational institutions which deal with govern- 
ment but would have an immediate effect on 
those courses which have a general bearing 
on citizenship and social living. 

With respect to the politician the Commis- 
sion states that the career service system will 
deprive the spoilsman of jobs and favoritism. 
It is stated, however, that this kind of poli- 
tician is a menace and is not necessary for 
political life. The Commission has found 
that the politician does not want the preser- 
vation of the spoils system. His only reason 
to continue to use it is the fear that if he 
does not, his opponents will. 

These proposals together with others made 
by the Commission are intended to open up 
governmental career lines which will lead 
from junior positions to responsible admin- 
istrative posts. The Commission believes 
that acceptance of its proposals will lead to 
more efficient government, better politics, 
and “sustained liberty” in the sense that con- 
tacts between citizens and public officials are 
intelligent, honest, and impartial and not ar- 
bitrary, bungling, and dishonest. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel was appointed late in Decem- 
ber, 1933, by the Social Science Research 
Council as a result of recommendations made 
by President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends. Its members are: L. D. 
Coffman, chairman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Louis Brownlow, director, 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago; Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad; Arthur L. Day, 
vice-president, Corning Glass Works; and 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 
Luther Gulick, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, acted as secretary and 
director of research. The Commission’s find- 
ings are based on (1) hearings held in ten 
cities in various parts of the country and in 
London, (2) monographs prepared by quali- 
fied persons, and (3) research conducted by 
its own staff. The monographs and minutes 
of the hearings will be published separately. 

The appendix of the main report contains 
a general summary of public employment 
and a statistical analysis of the public service. 
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Cost Finding for Electricity Service 


By HUBERT R. GALLAGHER * 
Research Consultant, American Legislators’ Association, Chicago 


Two recent surveys in New 
reveal that existing rates are 


HE fight for lower utility rates con- 

tinues on an ever-widening front de- 

spite the efforts made by the Edison 
Electrical Institute to have the TVA declared 
unconstitutional and in the face of the pub- 
licity drive of the American Security Own- 
ers’ Association against the “unwarranted 
use of taxpayers’ money” in building munic- 
ipal electric plants. Two important studies, 
however, have effectively offset this two- 
edged attack, namely: (1) the report on 
“Cost of Distribution of Electricity” by the 
Power Authority of the State uf New York, 
and (2) the survey of “Domestic Electric 
Rates and Monthly Bills in Cities of Over 
100,000” by the department of public util- 
ities of Cincinnati. 


THE New YorkK SURVEY 


The New York State Power Authority has 
found that distribution costs in that state 
warranted a rate schedule of not more than 
3% cents per kilowatt for an average use of 
fifty kilowatt hours a month, instead of six 
cents which the customers are now paying. 
This rate would permit the payment of all 
expenses, including taxes and interest, retire 
the capital cost of the project and permit a 
6 per cent return on all “useful fixed capital.”’ 

This three year survey of the Power Au- 
thority was initiated by President Roosevelt 
while he was Governor of New York in order 
to determine the cost of distributing elec- 
tricity as a basis for marketing St. Lawrence 
power. The method used by the Authority, 
in the face of the refusal of the public util- 
ity holding companies to divulge informa- 
tion, involved making a complete inventory 
of the distribution systems in seventeen New 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Gallagher, who is also as- 
sociate editor of State Government, was engaged 
in 1932 in a field survey of some twenty state 


York State and Cincinnati 
not adjusted to basic costs. 


York cities with the application of unit cost 
formulae to determine the capital investment 
and operating expenses. To quote the re- 
port: “The procedure is not so technical but 
that any city engineer, with the co-operation 
of electric customers, can determine the le- 
gitimate cost of serving his community (a) 
on a public ownership basis, and (b) on a 
private ownership basis.” The results were 
checked with costs in twelve other munici- 
palities in various parts of the country and 
found to be accurate. 

If rates were adjusted to the true cost of 
service on the basis of current customer 
usage it would mean the reduction of the 
average monthly electrical bill from $3.00 to 
$1.65. The annual saving would amount to 
about ‘$33,680,483 on 1,496,910,365 kilo- 
watt hours now purchased by 2,970,000 resi- 
dential customers.” This saving would in- 
crease with the anticipated increase in con- 
sumption induced by lower rates and it is 
estimated that an average rate of two cents 
a kilowatt hour for 250 kilowatt hours a 
month is possible. The proposed state-owned 
St. Lawrence power project would establish 
a yardstick for rates and save residential and 
commercial users within transmission dis- 
tance about $181,000,000 annually. It is es- 
timated that “‘7,000,000 customers for elec- 
tricity throughout the Northeast” would be 
affected if the findings of the Power Autho- 
rity were adopted as a basis for the market- 
ing of 1,100,000 horsepower of current from 
the St. Lawrence. 

One significant feature of the report is the 
finding that the rates established as reason- 
able by the survey are feasible in terms of 
private operation as evidenced by rate sched- 


public utility commissions in a study of public 
utility regulation made by the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


[7] 
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ules of prosperous private companies already 
in effect in Washington, D. C.; St. Louis; 
Portland, Oregon; Buffalo; and Montreal. 

The savings for electrical consumers fore- 
cast by this report are of course dependent 
upon the ratification of the St. Lawrence 
treaty by the United States 
Senate. There is a recent indi- 
cation of delay on the Canadian 
side in the attitude of the pres- 
ent provincial government of 
Ontario which refuses to con- 
cur with the Dominion govern- 
ment as to the feasibility of the 
project. Meanwhile cities in 
parts of the country other than 
the St. Lawrence area may 
profit by the method used in 
this survey to deflate the cus- 
tomary utility contention that 
high rates are justified by the 
wide spread between cost of 
production and cost of deliv- 
ery which is stated to be peculiar to the elec- 
trical industry. 

Although the report contains no detailed 
street lighting costs, nevertheless municipal 
engineers will be interested in the fact that 
an annual saving of $14,000,000 is indicated 
for this service to New York cities. 


THE CINCINNATI REPORT 


The real significance of the electric rate 
agreement negotiated by the city of Cincin- 
nati (PuBLic MANAGEMENT, August, 1934, 
p. 244) is revealed by a recent report which 
indicates that in cities of more than 100,000 
population Cincinnati electric rates are 
among the lowest in the country. This report 
prepared by Edgar Dow Gilman, director of 
the department of public utilities, gives the 
rate schedules and monthly bills for “differ- 
ent size homes and for different consump- 
tions” in 93 large cities. Two interesting re- 
sults appear from these calculations: 

First, rate structures apparently are made 
without any application of a consistent theo- 
ry as to the most equitable distribution of 
costs among different consumer groups. Rates 
may be expected to vary somewhat with pro- 
duction and distribution costs in various sec- 
tions, but the relative positions of cities 
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should be fairly stable for varying amounts 
of electricity consumed. Actual instability 
with respect to the monthly cost of residence 
electricity is illustrated by Baltimore, which 
is the ninth city for a four-room house using 
twenty kilowatt hours, but the thirty-ninth 
for a four-room house using 
100 kilowatt hours; and Prov- 
idence, which is the eighty-first 
city for a four-room house us- 
ing twenty kilowatt hours and 
the ninth city for a ten-room 
house using 200 kilowatt hours. 
These are not atypical cases. 

Second, the favorable rates 
secured by negotiation in Cin- 
cinnati indicate that regulation 
is not hopeless as a means of se- 
curing power at a reasonable 
price. Rates under the Cincin- 
nati ordinance correspond very 
closely with the costs found in 
the New York survey reported 
above. It is to be noted, however, that the 
agreement was secured only after a year’s 
negotiation at the conclusion of which the 
utilities capitulated very suddenly. The ex- 
planation of this capitulation is probably 
the threat of municipal ownership and also 
the fact that Cincinnati is but 190 miles 
away from the nearest source of TVA 
power. 


RATE REDUCTIONS INEVITABLE 


Of course as a result of the development 
of the TVA and the threat of a St. Lawrence 
project, sweeping rate reductions have al- 
ready been made in many sections of the 
country by private utility companies. An- 
other factor which is leading to rate reduc- 
tions is the nation-wide electric rate survey 
now being conducted by the Federal Power 
Commission under the direction of William 
E. Mosher. Despite these storm warnings 
public utility holding companies are still rely- 
ing on propaganda as the best method of re- 
storing the utilities to public favor rather than 
continued rate reductions. The barrage of 
propaganda ‘which is estimated to have cost 
the public utility industry $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 annually” continues despite the 
questionable publicity practices revealed by 








ry 
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the recent report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission after an exhaustive investigation. 
The only sound method for the utilities to 
follow in regaining public confidence is to 
adjust rates to the actual cost of production 
and distribution. The New York power sur- 
vey furnishes a standard for such costs and 
the Cincinnati agreement demonstrates their 


validity. Unless the industry recognizes its 
public obligation to render service at a fair 
price it will wage a futile battle against pub- 
lic ownership and management because as an 
editorial in the Electrical World has stated 
it: “Although the public is sold on the elec- 
trical idea, it is not yet sold on private utility 
management.” 


A Co-ordinated Plan for National Resources 


For the first time in American history a broad social program 
for the more complete use of national resources is presented to 
the American people. Some of the recommendations of the 
National Resources Board are abstracted in this article. 


HE National Resources Board created 

by President Roosevelt on June 30, 

1934, as successor to the National Plan- 
ning Board, presented to the President on 
December 1 a comprehensive report on na- 
tional planning in relation to public works, 
land use, water resources, and mineral re- 
sources. The Board consists of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Commerce, War, Agri- 
culture, and Labor: the FERA administra- 
tor; Frederic A. Delano; Charles E. Mer- 
riam; and Wesley C. Mitchell. The Board 
believes that the natural resources of Amer- 
ica are the heritage of the whole nation and 
should be conserved and utilized for the ben- 
efit of all the people. This article summarizes 
in a brief way the recommendations of the 
Board as they relate more or less directly to 
local government. 


LAND PLANNING 


The land report presents a complete re- 
versal of the historic American attitude of 
heedless and unplanned land exploitation and 
points the need for adjusting our economic 
system and the outlook of land requirements 
to the early prospect for a stationary popula- 
tion, due mainly to the virtual cessation of 
immigration and the rapid decline of the 
birth rate. A careful analysis of population 
tactors indicates that during the next twenty- 
five years the increase will be between fifteen 
and seventeen million, or no more than dur- 


ing the single decade ending in 1930. The 
prospect is for a slowly declining population 
by 1970. Cessation of foreign immigration 
and other factors also materially affect the 
age composition. During the next twenty- 
five years the proportion of the population 
comprising persons over sixty years of age 
will be approximately doubled. On the other 
hand, young people under twenty years will 
decrease by about as large number as the in- 
crease of persons over sixty. The distribu- 
tion of population between country and city 
will depend largely upon the tendencies of 
urban and rural migration. If the farm-to- 
city movement of population which prevailed 
during the decade ending with 1929 is re- 
stored, urban population will be nearly 20 
per cent larger in 1960 than in 1930, while 
farm population will have slowly declined. 
Assuming no net migration between city and 
country, urban population will increase less 
than 3 per cent by 1945 and will then slowly 
decrease, while farm population will increase 
nearly one-half by 1960, and rural non-farm 
by about one-fourth. 

To secure more effective use of areas than 
is probable under private ownership, it is 
suggested that a land purchase program be 
undertaken over a period of years, under 
which submarginal lands will be retired at the 
rate of about five million acres per year for 
a period of about fifteen years, by adding 
such lands to the national and state forests, 
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creating additional national and state parks, 
enlarging Indian reservations, and squaring 
out or blocking up delinquent tax areas in co- 
operation with states which enact suitable 
legislation concerning state and county titles 
to tax delinquent land. 

The policy of establishing subsistence 
homesteads for workers employed in non- 
agricultural occupation should be broadened 
to encourage the location of industries on the 
periphery of large cities in definite relation 
to rapid transit facilities to the countryside 
as an important objective in city and regional 
planning. The report recommends that no 
steps be taken to transfer industrial unem- 
ployed from urban areas into commercial ag- 
riculture. 

Any program of land utilization must con- 
sider the needs of low-income urban groups 
for recreational land areas. There is a rap- 
idly growing need for outdoor recreation be- 
cause of increasing leisure resulting from 
changes in employment. The provision of 
adequate opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion is one of the most important forms of 
defense against anti-social influences. It 
would be a function of a proposed national 
planning board to aid in integrating the plans 
of those separate agencies, both federal and 
local, that are working in fields of parks, 
school building, and housing. 

Municipal parks constitute the principal 
means of year-round recreation out-of-doors. 
In 1930 there were 308,805 acres in 172 cities 
with a population of 5,000 or more, devoted 
to this purpose. A proper ratio of such facil- 
ities to population would necessitate at least 
double this area. A larger proportion should 
be in children’s playgrounds and neighbor- 
hood play fields. It is recommended that the 
amount of land devoted to state and county 
park systems should be almost trebled. It is 
suggested that municipalities of 8,000 in- 
habitants or over provide a minimum of one 
acre for recreation for each one hundred per- 
sons. 

In the development of a new unified land 
program, existing agencies and personnel 
should be utilized whenever possible in co- 
ordinating federal and state land policies and 
procedure. To secure federal co-ordination 
of land administration it is recommended 
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that the major divisions of responsibility be- 
tween administrative agencies be by areas 
rather than by functions, i. e. centralized re- 
sponsibility for all functional aspects of land 
administration should rest with the agency 
responsible for the major form of land use 
within the area. In the final analysis land 
use planning is of local as well as general 
concern because it must be locally applied, 
and the states should participate fully in land 
planning programs. 


MINERAL POoLicy 


The immediate outlook, as far as the na- 
tional resources in minerals are concerned, is 
for abundant supplies available at low prices, 
lower, in many cases, than those prevailing 
in the twenties. The immediate problem of 
the major mineral industries is not a short- 
age but an unmanageable surplus much like 
the surplus in agriculture. As in agriculture 
the surplus is resulting in heavy capital loss 
and depression of living standards. 

But known supplies of oil, natural gas, and 
certain of the metals are sufficient for, at 
most, a few decades. Even in coal mining, 
the life of certain districts producing our fin- 
est coals is limited to about 85 years at nor- 
mal rates of production. In both metals and 
fuels the reserves are sufficiently limited so 
that waste can no longer be tolerated. 

Resource waste is most serious in those 
very industries with an unmanageable sur- 
plus. In oil and gas, the wastes are prover- 
bial. At the present time in one field enough 
gas is being blown into the air to supply all 
domestic consumers in the United States. In 
bituminous coal mining the avoidable loss is 
placed at 20 per cent. The use of the police 
power by the states to prohibit wasteful 
methods is urged. Interstate compacts among 
competing states for this purpose are sug- 
gested. Continued control of production and 
price on a national scale is stated as essential 
for several mineral industries. 


HypDROELECTRIC POWER 


It is estimated that not more than about 
one-sixth of the country’s water power has 
been harnessed: but the remaining sites are 
mostly expensive to develop, distant from 
markets, unreliable in flow, or undesirable in 
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some other respect from the strictly commer- 
cial viewpoint. 

Government development of water power 
cannot overlook considerations of cost and 
return; but it can take a broader and a longer 
view of the returns than commercial compan- 
ies can afford to take. . . . In developing 
water power the government should reckon 
among the gains any social benefits that may 
accrue to its citizens, though the benefits 
might yield no financial returns to a private 
company. Dams are erected in numerous 
cases to serve one or several purposes other 
than generating electricity, e. g. to prevent 
floods, to prevent streams from running too 
low in dry seasons, to facilitate navigation, 
or to irrigate farming lands. 

What keeps potential demand from becom- 
ing effective are the relatively high charges 
for electricity that prevail in many sections. 
Recent studies of domestic consumption in 
low-cost municipalities demonstrate that the 
demand for current is highly elastic, expand- 
ing rapidly as the cost declines. The national 
average consumption of the United States 
was 604 kilowatt-hours in 1933. The aver- 
age charge to consumers on October 1, 1934, 
for the whole country is reported as 5.49 
cents per kilowatt-hour. In Seattle where the 
average cost is 2.58 cents the average con- 
sumption is 1,098 kilowatt-hours per capita. 
In Tacoma, the charge is 1.726 cents and the 
consumption 1,550. In twenty-six cities of 
Ontario, the average charge is 1.45 cents and 
the consumption 1,780. Finally, in Winni- 
peg, where the average net charge is only 8 
mills per kilowatt-hour the average per cap- 
ita consumption exceeds 4,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

It thus seems fairly certain that, if the 
average costs to consumers were substan- 
tially reduced, a great increase in consump- 
tion would follow with a consequent reduc- 
tion in overhead costs per kilowatt-hour be- 
cause of the large investments in generating 
plants, transmission lines, and distributing 
systems as compared to the moderate oper- 
ating expenses on the other hand. 

In many areas interconnecting transmis- 
sion lines would add greatly to the efficiency 
of operation and enable the companies to 
supply a much larger demand than at pres- 


ent without any additional investment. The 
critical question for such companies is 
whether the expansion in demand which 
might follow upon a reduction of rates would 
increase their net revenues. 


PLANNING STEPS FOR PUBLIC WoRKS 


A most difficult problem is encountered 
in co-ordinating the planning work of federal 
agencies with state and local authorities. Evi- 
dences of the lack of such co-operation are 
too numerous to need the citing of specific 
cases. Federal buildings are sometimes lo- 
cated in defiance of civic center plans of cit- 
ies and towns, federal approval of projects 
is sometimes used as a lever to force local 
approval even though contrary to well-con- 
sidered plans, and occasional failure of fed- 
eral officials to deal tactfully with local offi- 
cials evidences lack of co-ordination. 

From the limited experience upon which 
any recommendation can be based, it now ap- 
pears that state planning boards may prove 
sufficiently strong to handle intra-state proj- 
ects and the co-ordination of the municipal 
and county governments involved in large- 
scale operations wholly within the borders of 
a state. 

The apparent need now is to expand the 
type of projects included in the program so 
as to cover all of the major fields of govern- 
ment construction. A central public works 
authority or administration might be made 
responsible for the preparation of such a 
program for submission to the President, just 
as the director of the budget is responsible 
for presenting a fiscal program for his action, 
and for transmittal to Congress. 


CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


In view of the wide variety of interests and 
jurisdictions involved, it is perhaps too much 
to expect a master plan for all the public 
works in any vicinity, but not impossible to 
arrange for systematic conference on the part 
of the several governments concerned and 
for better co-ordination of the works project. 
This assumes, of course, that there is a gen- 
eral understanding in the community that it 
is desirable to co-operate in such undertak- 
ings and that the desire for economy and 
efficiency in works construction is strong 
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enough to overcome local jealousies, inertia, 
and vested political interests. 

It is suggested that the planning staff of 
the federal public works agency might well 
address itself continuously to the task of con- 
sidering statutory or administrative devices 
to facilitate effective co-operation between 
federal and state or other local authorities 
dealing with public works. For local and 
regional co-ordination, a state might provide 
for a public works council or authority on a 
statutory basis and equip it with broad pow- 
ers either of a consultative and advisory na- 
ture, or with powers of a financial nature. 
In the simplest form such an authority might 
be given power to preview and preconsider 
all regional proposals for public works, and, 
if deemed advisable, to require reconsidera- 
tion by the governmental body from which 
the recommendation originally came. In the 
amplest form a council might be given a 
qualified veto on local improvements of spec- 
ified types, or the power to insist upon cer- 
tain minimum requirements, or positive au- 
thority of its own to initiate and execute pro- 
grams. It might become the construction 
agency of districts desiring their services, or 
might construct and lease improvements to 
jurisdictions, or operate joint utilities. 

It has been suggested that it might be 
feasible to organize in many communities a 
public works council for consideration of the 
program of the community as a whole, includ- 
ing federal, state, and various local agencies 
of government, assuming, of course, the ap- 
propriate integration of works programs with 
the more general aspects of local, state, and 
rational planning. Such a council might be 
made up of representatives from the various 
governments concerned and of civic or other 
organizations interested in the analysis of 
such undertakings. It might look at the pro- 
gram of an entire community with reference 
to the social utility of works proposed, their 
expense, their location, their style or sym- 
metry of construction. It might consider 
and outline a long-time program of works, 
for a period of perhaps six years, and recom- 
mend it to all of the governmental bodies in- 
volved. 

Far from injuring local or central govern- 
ment, such readjustments would in reality 
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strengthen them, by allocating functions and 
powers to appropriate agencies and units. It 
follows further that if regional councils, 
agencies, or authorities, both urban and rural 
in scope, were set up throughout the coun- 
try they might be given a form of national 
coherence and co-ordination through the 
friendly initiative of the central public works 
agency of the federal government. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
organization of local and regional agencies is 
and should be primarily the responsibility 
and opportunity of the localities themselves, 
and that any aid rendered by the federal 
public works agency should be collateral and 
incidental. It is in a skillful balance between 
the overhead role of the federal government 
and the role of the localities and regions that 
wisdom lies. It cannot be too often reiter- 
ated that national planning does not involve 
or permit the centralization of all planning at 
the center, but presupposes a free flow of 
ideas, experiments, and experience from cir- 
cumference to center and back again to the 
circumference. 

As an example of co-ordinated planning 
for public works, many rearrangements of 
transportation facilities might result from 
consideration of the effective use of all meth- 
ods of moving goods and people, instead of 
compartmental planning of one method at a 
time. For instance, the very extensive high- 
way development in the country has already 
made it clear that much of the railway branch 
line mileage is unnecessary, and the towns 
on railway branch lines can be better and 
more cheaply served by the highways. This 
fact, indeed, is one reason why the railways 
are now suffering so seriously. A partial solu- 
tion seems to be to convert some of these rail- 
way branch lines into motor highways by 
paying the railways a fair price for these 
branch-line rights-of-way and substituting 
for the little-used railways a good highway. 

Not only rail and highway, but also water- 
way planning must be co-ordinated. Esti- 
mates for river projects based on studies by 
the Corps of Engineers run as high as $8.- 
000,000,000. Before any such program is 
undertaken, co-ordinated transportation 
plans should be worked out. Too often in the 
past expensive construction of waterways has 
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been advocated and approved not with an- 
ticipation of their actual use, but primarily 
as a method of controlling transportation 
rates. That method of railroad rate regula- 
tion is extravagant and wasteful of public 
funds when administrative action can be sub- 
stituted. 


STATE AND LocAL PLANNING 


The consultants to state and regional plan- 
ning agencies assigned by the National Re- 
sources Board have been asked to submit a 
report on their first five months’ work. In 
all these reports the relation of the state 
planning agency to local planning units and 
their problems is given some consideration. 
There are now over 800 city planning com- 
missions, though many lack authority and 
financial support. Many of the preliminary 
reports of the state planning boards recom- 
mend additional authority and powers for 
local planning efforts, and the suggestion is 
made that one of the functions of the state 
planning board should be to serve as a clear- 
ing house for exchange of information and to 
provide assistance to local planning agencies. 
Experience in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania over a period of years has revealed 
both the possibilities and the dangers of that 
procedure. 


INTERSTATE AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Besides the extraordinary growth of the 
state planning movement in the last year, or 
perhaps because of it, new interest has been 
aroused in interstate or regional planning 
organization. The New England Regional 
Planning Commission and the Pacific North- 
west Planning agency have been added to 
TVA which is conducted entirely at federal 
expense. TVA is decentralized in area but 
not in jurisdiction. 

Certain federal agencies have divided the 
country into regions or districts for admin- 
istrative planning and other purposes with 
little or no attention to the divisions used 
by other bureaus. If co-ordinated planning 
is to be successful, some degree of order 
must be brought out of the present chaos of 
regions and districts. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that a large number of federal agen- 
cies could use the same regional divisions 


without serious detriment to their work al- 
though the desire for uniformity should not 
interfere with the varying requirements of 
different tasks. 


A PLAN FOR PLANNING 


Planning consists in the systematic, con- 
tinuous, forward-looking application of the 
best intelligence available to programs of 
common affairs in the public field, as it does 
to private affairs in the domain of individual 
activity. Several considerations are impor- 
tant in looking at plans for planning: 

(1) The necessity and value of co-ordi- 
nating our national and local policies, in- 
stead of allowing them to drift apart, or pull 
against each other, with disastrous effect. 

(2) The value of looking forward in na- 
tional life, of preventing the fire rather than 
putting it out. 

(3) The value of basing plans upon the 
most competent collection and analysis of 
the facts. 

In any case, not all planning is or should 
be national planning. There is local and 
state planning, and planning by quasi-public 
and private agencies and institutions all over 
the land. Planning does not involve the 
preparation of a comprehensive blueprint of 
human activity to be clamped down like a 
steel frame on the soft flesh of the commun- 
ity by the United States Government or by 
any government. 

Planning does not involve setting up a 
fixed and unchangeable system but, on the 
contrary, contemplates readjustment and re- 
vision as new situations and problems 
emerge. Planning is a continuous process and 
necessitates the constant re-examination of 
trends, tendencies and policies, in order to 
adapt and adjust governmental policies with 
the least possible friction and loss. 

It is false and misleading to assert that all 
planning involves wholesale regimentation 
of private life. Sound planning on the con- 
trary brings about a fresh release of oppor- 
tunities rather than a narrowing of choice. 
Street planning and traffic regulation oper- 
ate for freer use of the highways than un- 
planned streets and uncontrolled traffic. 

In view of the facts set forth in the report 
of the National Planning Board, the National 
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Resources Board recommends that the fed- 
eral government create a permanent national 
planning board directly responsible to the 
country’s chief executive. The function of 
the proposed board would not be to supplant 
the numerous planning agencies now active 
in various departments of the federal govern- 
ment or elsewhere but to supplement their 
work and to promote closer co-ordination 
among the plans they severally prepare for 
submission to the President. 

The board and its staff would serve as a 
clearing house for significant plans of many 
types developed in federal, state, or local 
service—by public or private or quasi-public 
agencies. Appropriate powers of fact-finding 
and facilities for plan analysis would be 
granted to the board. At present no such 
national agency exists and there is often seri- 
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ous difficulty in obtaining the necessary data 
regarding important plans or projects in ac- 
tual operation among 175,000 governmental 
bodies and many other quasi-public groups, 
industrial, research or otherwise. 

The board would have the function of ten- 
dering its friendly offices as a co-ordinator 
of various federal plans, and of federal and 
state or local plans, or other types of plans 
where closer co-operation might seem desir- 
able and feasible. For this purpose confer- 
ences and consultations would be useful 
through individuals and through continuing 
committees for the analysis of conflicting or 
unrelated plans, and toward constructive 
efforts to bring into closer harmony broad 
plans of action not adequately organized with 
reference to each other. Unity and consist- 
ency is essential in the planning program. 


Some Personnel Practices in 106 Cities 


This article is a summary of the practices and opinions of city man- 
agers on the type of personnel agency, selection of personnel on basis of 
classification, recruitment of local residents, and training on the job. 


ciation several months ago sent an in- 

quiry to all city managers to secure cer- 
tain information desired by the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. Of 
the 106 cities replying, 75 have a population 
of less than 50,000, 18 of from 50,000 to 
100,000, and 13 have 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. The questions asked and the sum- 
mary of replies are set forth in this article. 


"Tost International City Managers’ Asso- 


THE PERSONNEL AGENCY 


What is the title of the person or agency 
that handles personnel matters in your city? 
By whom is this person or agency appointed? 

In all except two of the cities of less than 
50,000 population the city manager is in di- 
rect charge of personnel administration. The 
two exceptions are Bedford, Ohio, where a 
civil service commission is appointed by the 
manager to handle the classified service with 
the manager in complete charge of unclassi- 


fied employees; and Newton, Kansas, where 
the city clerk, appointed by the manager, is 
personnel director. 

In eleven of the eighteen cities with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 to 100,000 the city man- 
ager handles personnel matters: Asheville, 
Durham, and Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Covington, Kentucky; Glendale and San 
Jose, California; Kenosha, Wisconsin; Ro- 
anoke, Virginia; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Springfield, Ohio; and Waco, Texas. In 
Berkeley, California, there is a personnel and 
research assistant in the city manager’s of- 
fice; in Austin, Texas, and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, the city manager handles personnel 
problems in conference with department 
heads. In Hamilton, Ohio, it is the city man- 
ager’s secretary. Binghamton, New York, 
and Portland, Maine (fire and police only) 
have civil service commissions. In Sacra- 
mento, California, the secretary of the civil 
service commission is in charge of personnel. 
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He is appointed by the manager although the 
commission is appointed by the city council. 

Civil service commissions administer per- 
sonnel matters in six cities over 100,000: 
Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Texas; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; and Miami, Florida. The Cincinnati 
commission has three members, one each ap- 
pointed by the mayor, University of Cincin- 
nati, and Board of Education. The personnel 
director and civil service secretary, however, 
is appointed by the city manager. In Fort 
Worth, Grand Rapids, and Miami, the com- 
missions are appointed by the city council. 
In Dallas, the civil service board is appointed 
by the council and is responsible for the re- 
cruitment, testing, and certification of em- 
ployees, while the assistant director of fi- 
nance, appointed by the manager, acts as per- 
sonnel director in handling all other phases 
of personnel work. In Norfolk, Virginia, per- 
sonnel matters are handled by an efficiency 
bureau composed of the heads of administra- 
tive departments and the president of the 
civil service commission, with the city man- 
ager as chairman. Oakland, California, and 
Rochester, New York, have personnel di- 
rectors appointed by the manager. San Diego, 
California, has a personnel director appointed 
by an advisory commission of three members 
who are named by the mayor. In Flint, 
Michigan, and Knoxville, Tennessee, each 
department head handles his own personnel 
problems. The manager of Oklahoma City 
has appointed an assistant to aid him in per- 
sonnel administration. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Does your city select personnel according 
to a classification of positions? 

Twenty-nine of the seventy-five cities with 
less than 50,000 population replied “yes,” 
the remainder “no.” Eleven of the eighteen 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 select personnel 
on the basis of a classification plan: Berke- 
ley, Binghamton, Glendale, Greensboro, Ke- 
nosha, Sacramento, Hamilton, Kalamazoo, 
San Jose, Springfield, and Waco. Several of 
the other seven cities report that standards 
have been set up for many positions. Only 
Flint among the thirteen cities of over 100,- 
000, has not adopted a classificaton plan. 


RECRUITING LocaL RESIDENTS 


Is your city required by ordinance or stat- 
ute to recruit its employees only from the 
residents of the city? What exceptions, if 
any, are made to this rule? 

One-fourth of the 106 cities reporting are 
required by ordinance or statute to select em- 
ployees only from residents of the city. Sev- 
enty-seven other cities and one county report 
no restrictive ordinance or statute. However, 
about one-third of these seventy-seven cities 
report that despite the lack of restriction in 
statute or ordinance, appointments are lin 
ited to local residents as a matter of pg 
Restrictions by statute or ordinance was a 
matter of policy are thus operative jn one- 
half of the cities reporting. Each ¥f the 
twenty-seven cities which report residence re- 
strictions has allowable exceptions either as 
to definite positions or by some procedu.e 
whereby the limitation may be waived. In 
eleven of these cities the council may select 
non-residents for the position of city man- 
ager, six may select skilled technicians from 
non-residents, in three cities the restrictions 
may be waived by the council, and in two 
outsiders may be employed when no qualified 
local people are available. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB 

What method, if any, is used in your city 
in training city employees on the job? 

One-third of the cities report no method 
of training whatever; in twenty-four cities, 
the city managers rely on the heads of de- 
partments to develop their own method of 
training, if any; twelve cities maintain train- 
ing schools or provide methods of study for 
members of the fire and police departments 
only; in four cities, the city manager holds 
periodic conferences for all employees; in 
one city the manager has developed an ap- 
prenticeship system; and the manager of 
another city requires each department head 
to have an understudy. Several cities report 
that a certain amount of training is done by 
department heads; a few cities rely on the 
probationary period for the training; sev- 
eral state that definite lines of promotion and 
experience provide sufficient training; the 
managers of two cities urge employees to read 
current magazines in their field; and the fol- 
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lowing cities report local police and fire 
schools: Cincinnati, Dayton, Fort Worth, 
Grand Rapids, Knoxville, Norfolk, Portland, 
Roanoke, Springfield, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado; Lexington, Kentucky; New London, 
Connecticut; and San Diego. Dallas con- 
ducts training schools on regular year round 
schedules in the fire, police, and health de- 
partments. Certain other departments hold 
special training schools at periodic intervals 
and the city manager each year conducts 
seminars in public administration for a se- 
lected group of junior executives from all de- 
partments. In Oakland the department heads 
have frequent meetings with department per- 
sonnel, which is considered a sort of training. 


SHORT SPECIAL COURSES 

Have any city employees attended short 
courses sponsored by a university or state 
municipal league in the past two years? If 
so, what classes of employees, and how many 
attended? 

Two-thirds of the 106 cities report that 
one or more employees have attended courses 
sponsored by a university or state municipal 
league. The great majority of those attending 
were from the fire and police departments. 
Several managers indicate that training pro- 
grams have been hampered by unfavorable 
financial conditions and that greater atten- 
tion will be paid to such programs when cities 
are no longer compelled to operate under con- 
ditions of drastically reduced personnel. 
Thirteen cities report on attendance at short 
courses: 

CIncINNATI—About fifty-five employees at- 
tended the University of Cincinnati courses and 
a large number of others attended high school 
evening courses. All classes of employees at- 
tended, such as clerical, engineering, foremen, 
truck drivers, inspectors, chemists, linemen, so- 
cial workers, and so on. 

DaLLas—Six fire department officers and men 
each year serve as instructors in short courses 
conducted by the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Six junior executives from various de- 
partments attend public administration courses 
conducted at Southern Methodist University by 
the city manager. 

Dayton—Six police officers attended police 
schools sponsored by Ohio State University. 

OAKLAND—Several hundred employees in the 
street and finance departments have taken uni- 
versity courses. 


OKLAHOMA CIty—Practically every depart- 
ment takes advantage of the numerous extension 
and municipal league courses which are attended 
by inspectors, chemists, engineers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and employees of the health, finance, 
park, and planning departments. 

BERKELEY—Many employees have taken, and 
are taking, courses in the regular university ses- 
sions, and some of them serve as instructors. 

BINGHAMTON—A large number of employees 
in the police, fire, city clerk, purchasing agent, 
public works, and finance departments have at- 
tended training schools sponsored by the New 
York State Conference of Mayors. 

PASADENA—Seventy-five employees in thirteen 
departments are taking special training courses 
at the university and those sponsored by the 
League. 

PoRTLAND—One police sergeant attended the 
police officers’ school in Evanston, Illinois. 

Ames, Iowa—lowa State College in this city 
each year offers short courses which are attended 
by department heads and other employees. 

Hickory, NortH CAROLINA—The city man- 
ager, municipal judge, solicitor, and chief of 
police have attended sessions of the Institute 
for Government at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

JACKSONVILLE, TExAs—The water superin- 
tendent, sewer superintendent, finance officer, 
chief of police, fire marshal, fire chief, and three 
firemen have taken special training courses. 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA—The police chief, fire 
chief, water superintendent, three playground 
supervisors, four firemen, and two policemen 
have attended training schools held by the Ok- 
lahoma Municipal League. 


Thirty-six or one-third of all the cities re- 
porting state that from two and three to as 
many as forty police and firemen have at- 
tended police and fire schools sponsored by 
the state municipal leagues. 

Best Type or AGENCY 

What is your opinion as to the type of per- 
sonnel agency your city should have, and 
why? 

City managers of cities of less than 100,000 
population invariably prefer that personnel 
matters be handled directly by the city man- 
ager or his assistant. In cities of over 100,000 
opinion is divided as to the relative merits 
of the traditional civil service commission 
or a full-time director of personnel, the ma- 
jority preferring the latter. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Municipal Personnel’ 


By LEONARD 


D. WHITE}? 


Member, United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Personnel agencies, with a 25 per cent cut in expenditures, are 
carrying an excess load over 1929 of 20 per cent, according to 
Mr. White, who, however, presents evidence indicating that 
the old patronage system is definitely on the way out. 


IKE all other agencies of municipal gov- 
ernment, the civil service commissions 
have been seriously affected as a result 

of the depression, declining revenues, and 
unexampled loads of work. Broadly speak- 
ing, the history of the last five years can be 
summed up in the observation that during 
four of these five years the position of the 
civil service commissions tended to become 
more and more difficult, while within the last 
year, particularly within the last six months, 
there has been a definite tendency toward 
recovery. 

So far as the general structure of munic- 
ipal personnel organization the country over 
is concerned, it has passed through the de- 
pression without impairment. We have today 
substantially as many municipal civil service 
commissions and personnel agencies as we 
had in 1929. The law which created them 
and established their duties has not been 
modified in important particulars. There has 
been no loss of ground covered by the merit 
system so far as law, rules, and regulations 
are concerned. Furthermore, the cities in the 
Tennessee Valley region are having a demon- 
stration of high-grade personnel work in the 
TVA, an example which will doubtless bear 
fruit in municipal government in due course 
of time. Friends of the merit system there- 
fore may well be pleased with this broad re- 
sult of five years of stress and strain, in 
which many institutions of local government 
have been seriously tested and some have 
been found so unresponsive to modern needs 


* This is the eleventh of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. The final article, on planning and hous 
ing, will appear next month. 
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that they stand in imminent danger of being 
destroyed. 

Three years ago it was not so clear that 
the general structure of municipal personnel 
agencies would withstand this difficult period. 
At that time there was a concerted attack on 
government, including naturally the work of 
the civil service commissions, which prom- 
ised to go a long way in wrecking some of 
the most useful municipal institutions. From 
one end of the country to the other a cry was 
raised against the waste of government, the 
iniquities of the bureaucrats, and the neces- 
sity for drastic curtailment of the scope and 
functions of public administration. 

It is of great interest and of underlying 
significance that this assault upon govern- 
mental expenditure has practically disap- 
peared from the country in 1934. There is 
general recognition now on all hands that 
government, federal, state, and municipal, 
is the principal agency on which the people 
can rely to meet the staggering problems of 
relief, construction, education, and public 
health—all representing tasks well estab- 
lished in the governmental structure but ac- 
quiring a new significance at the present 
time. 

It is also universally agreed, as government 
faces the task of attempting to modify the 
unrestrained operation of economic forces 
and organizations to the extent of securing 
a greater degree of personal security for 
120,000,000 American citizens, that govern- 
ment is the only conceivable instrument by 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. White was formerly a 
member of the Chicago Civil Service Commission 
and professor of public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
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which this end can be secured. 

In the quest for economic security the na- 
tional government is taking the lead, but the 
municipal governments are bound to play an 
important co-operating part. They can play 
their part effectively only if they too have a 
strong and intelligent municipal service, and 
in those cities which do not have the advan- 
tage of the council-manager form of govern- 
ment, a form of merit system with a civil 
service commission or other personnel agency 
is the chief means to secure the right kind of 
a public service. 

It is for these reasons that this shift in 
opinion with reference to the place of gov- 
ernment in our social and economic organi- 
zation deserves such a prominent place in any 
discussion about the effects of depression on 
municipal personnel administration. It is 
this change which provides the broad frame- 
work in which the details of personnel work 
have to be performed. 

If now we look more specifically at the 
current trends in public personnel work, we 
may well start with the proposition that the 
resources of municipal personnel agencies 
during the last five years have been seriously 
curtailed. The amount of reduction varies 
from city to city, but in few cases has it been 
possible to maintain the level of expenditures 
which were characteristic of 1929. This loss 
in resources has necessarily meant some cur- 
tailment in personnel and some loss of ef- 
fectiveness in handling personnel problems. 

Returns have been secured from twenty- 
three municipal, county, and state civil serv- 
ice commissions showing expenditures for the 
six years, 1929 to 1934.° Table I shows the 
trend of expenditure during the depression. 

Inspection of this statement indicates that 
these civil service commissions fared well 


2 The commissions include Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, Seattle, St. Paul, Toledo, Mil- 
waukee County, California, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. Inasmuch as some of the data 
submitted for 1934 was for only a fraction of the 
year, it was assumed that the fraction included 
was representative, and a simple calculation was 
employed to approximate a yearly figure. Since 
Philadelphia and Maryland did not submit data 
for 1934 the 1933 figures were used to make the 
data more comparable. 


| January 
TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES OF 23 Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONS, 
1929-34 
Year Expenditure 
1929. ....$ 1,563,416 
1930.. a 1,677,278 
1931 —<tishionent Se 
1932.. .... 1,744,979 
1933... . 1,490,103 
1934. 1,387,676 


during the first two depression years, but 
were substantially cut during 1932, 1933, 
and 1934. So far as these commissions are 
concerned, there is no sign of return to a 
normal level of expenditures, which it must 
be said are seldom adequate to perform satis- 
factory work. 

These summary figures conceal some cases 
in which very heavy cuts were made in com- 
mission appropriations, practically reducing 
the commission to an inactive condition. 
Some appropriations were reduced by more 
than half. Irreparable damage may have 
been done in some instances where public 
support for the merit system is not strong. 

While resources of the commissions have 
been disadvantageously affected, their work 
has greatly increased, particularly with ref- 
erence to examinations. It has been a uni- 
versal experience of commissions everywhere 
that two, three, five, and even ten times the 
normal number of applicants for examina- 
tion present themselves whenever an exami- 
nation is called. By way of illustration, a 
recent police examination in the city of Chi- 
cago called forth some 16,000 applicants, 
while a general laborer examination had 
30,000 entrants before the list was closed, 
and had it been held open longer the number 
would undoubtedly have risen rapidly into 
six digits. 

These illustrations are characteristic of a 
situation prevailing in every municipal com- 
mission, particularly in those in which the 
law is so drafted as to make it impossible to 
impose proper educational and other pre- 
requisites. One result of the depression has 
incidentally been to point to certain weak- 
nesses in the statutes of this nature. 

Table II shows the number of examina- 
tions held by the same group of twenty-three 
commissions from 1929 to 1934 and the 
number of persons examined. The number 
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of examinations has steadily diminished, but 
the number of persons examined is still 
greater than in 1929, although not so great 
as in 1931. With resources reduced by about 
25 per cent, the civil service commissions in 
this group are carrying an excess load in 
1934 (over 1929) of about 20 
per cent. 

The last four years have un- 
doubtedly witnessed a general 
slowing up of the technical ad- 
vances which civil service com- 
missions as a group were mak- 
ing prior to 1929. These ad- 
vances were largely epitomized 
in the work of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administra- 
tion which for ten years had 
been exerting a helpful influ- 
ence in many municipal com- 
missions by way of improved 
examination techniques, better 
efficiency rating systems, and 
in general, the wider application of the pro- 
fessional point of view to personnel work. 
Unfortunately the depression gradually cur- 
tailed the scope of activities of the Bureau 
until in 1932 it was forced substantially to 
terminate its activities. 


Harris & Ewing 
LEONARD D. WHITE 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS AND OF PERSONS 
EXAMINED BY 23 Civit SERVICE 
Commissions, 1929-34 


Number of Number of 
Year Examinations Persons Examined 
1929 .. jin HORII acest iainbc ies 154,646 
1930 . ee Se 
eC 
1932 — ae 174,717 
aes See 
a : Se 





* Since Philadelphia, Maryland, and New York Strate 
did not report 1934 data, the 1933 figures are included to 
make the data comparable. 


The same unfortunate effect was felt in 
the annual meeting of the Civil Service As- 
sembly which was only sparsely attended in 
1932 and was omitted entirely in 1933. Civil 
service commissioners and experts found it 
impossible to secure travel authorizations to 
attend meetings or financial authorization to 
secure the consulting services which the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration had 
provided. In short, civil service operations 





were reduced to a bare minimum, except to 
the extent that they were involved in relief 
operations. Many civil service commissions 
have participated actively in finding work 
and in other relief activities, and in some cit- 
ies this emergency load has tended to over- 
balance the normal operations 
of the commissioners. In all 
probability this is a passing as- 
pect of the civil service situa- 
tion, but one must enter the 
reservation that if and when 
permanent machinery for hand- 
ling relief is established the civil 
service commissions may be 
found to be an integral part 
thereof. 

In looking over the situation 
in its broader aspects, much can 
be said in favor of co-ordinating 
the examining and placement 
work of the civil service com- 
missions for the public service, 
and the placement work of the official em- 
ployment services for industry. 

Despite the fact that the last four years 
have been years in which the civil service 
commissions have worked under very seri- 
ous handicaps, it is possible to note certain 
very definite improvements and progress. 
During the whole short period there has been 
a steady interest in the improvement of effi- 
ciency ratings which on the whole has been 
the most active field of experimentation and 
development. These years mark the an- 
nouncement and introduction of the well- 
known Probst system of service ratings. This 
system, in turn, caused renewed attention to 
the whole problem of sound ratings, and a 
good deal of experimentation has been going 
on in various jurisdictions looking toward 
the still further improvement of this person- 
nel device. 

At the 1934 meeting of the Civil Service 
Assembly, J. B. Probst made announcement 
of a mechanical scoring device for use in a 
short answer test which greatly expedites 
the handling of the papers. Mr. Probst has 
again made a significant contribution to civil 
service methods and again pointed the way 
to further experimentation along promising 
lines. 
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During the depression period there has 
been steadily increasing interest in training 
for the public service. Colleges and univer- 
sities over the country have suddenly become 
aware of this channel of placement of their 
graduates and a number have announced 
special courses of training. The Chicago 
group of organizations of public officials in- 
augurated an experimental apprenticeship 
training program in 1934, with preference 
given to promising young men who already 
hold junior positions in city halls. A begin- 
ning has been made toward bridging the 
gulf between the man who has received spe- 
cial training and the job. 

On the other hand, there has been during 
the last five years an unfortunate increase 
in the strength of local patriotism, to the det- 
riment of outside appointments and freedom 
of movement. Thus the city of Milwaukee 
adopted a five-year residence requirement as 
a prerequisite for examination. This is pre- 
sumably a temporary reaction due to the 
widespread unemployment, but its conse- 
quences may persist. A growing sense of pro- 
fessionalism is tending conversely to open 
the doors to promotion and transfer from 
city to city. 

Attention must be directed also to the sud- 
den development of a new group of profes- 
sional workers in municipal and county gov- 
ernment, the social workers. This group, for- 
merly chiefly active in private philanthropy, 
are now facing the fact that cities and coun- 
ties are likely to carry the chief load of relief 
for years to come, and are likely to make 
their influence felt heavily in maintaining 
good employment conditions for themselves 
and for related professional groups. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of the times 
is the establishment by the Social Science 
Research Council, with the endorsement of 
the President of the United States, of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel. The report of this distinguished 
Commission will be laid before the country 
before this article goes to press and without 
a doubt will constitute a document of his- 
toric importance. The Commission of In- 
quiry fitly symbolizes the recovery of the 
civil service commissions from the doldrums 
of the depression and in all probability will 


serve to focus attention on this fundamental 
problem of public administration in a strik- 
ing and helpful fashion. 

Where then in conclusion do we find mu- 
nicipal personnel administration at the close 
of 1934 after five years of difficulty? 

Civil service is again on the march. The 
defensive has been abandoned for an offen- 
sive on all fronts. The Civil Service Assem- 
bly at its meeting in 1934 struck an opti- 
mistic note looking forward to the future 
with confidence and expectation. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry is about to lay the ground 
work for a progressive program in the imme- 
diate future. The League of Women Voters 
has adopted the merit system as one of the 
two major planks in its program for 1935 
and 1936. The influence of this intelligent 
and ably led body of women cannot fail to 
make itself felt in a large way. The profes- 
sional groups in the public service are more 
and more definitely aware of their share in 
orderly processes of administration and are 
now preparing themselves to throw their 
weight into the scales in favor of a more 
extensive and a more aggressive merit sys- 
tem. In New York City there is one of the 
strongest municipal commissions which this 
metropolis has had in a generation, strongly 
supported by a powerful and aggressive 
mayor. All along the line city managers are 
lending their support to effective personnel 
methods, although not always under the tra- 
ditional forms of a civil service commission. 
They form one of the conspicuous groups 
upon whom certain reliance can be placed 
for the maintenance of the merit system in 
the years ahead. 

Finally, it must be said that the basic con- 
ditions in government are now such as to 
make more essential than ever not only the 
full recovery of the merit system to the posi- 
tion in which it stood in 1929, but to a much 
stronger position, progressively realized as 
government takes up its new tasks. The 
stars are moving in their courses in favor of 
the ultimate rout of the old patronage sys- 
tem. As my colleague, Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, remarked at the 1934 meeting of 
the Civil Service Assembly, ‘““Those who wish 
to coin money from the spoils system had 
better hurry up.” 
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City Management in 1798 


sy FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX * 


Department of Politics, 


Princeton University 


Potential solutions to many of the most pressing current ad- 


ministrative problems, says Mr. 


Marx, are indicated in a book 


written 137 years ago and which he summarizes in this article. 


“ HE principle that all expenditures 
which can be avoided must be elimi- 
nated is known to everyone; however, 

not everyone makes the effort to investigate 

where the principle may be applied, hence 
mere awareness of the principle does not 
bear fruit for this very reason. All branches 
of public administration and all expenditures 
must studiously be examined with the inten- 
tion to effectuate economies.” Nevertheless, 

“it must not be forgotten that economy is 

not always expedient. Often it can be iden- 

tical with waste. If, for instance, a building 
is constructed out of worthless and inexpen- 
sive material it means a saving at the mo- 
ment, but after a couple of years it becomes 
evident that it was really squandering. In 
the same way, if public officials are put on 
such a small salary that they obviously can- 
not live on it, they are, so to speak, directed 
toward corruption, and perhaps twice as 
much may be lost as it was planned to save.” 

Professional administrators throughout the 

United States will certainly not hesitate to 

endorse such timely reasoning, the inherent 

logic of which has been tested during four 
years of devastating economic depression. 

Some of them may be surprised to learn 

that the above quoted lines were written long 

before the bubble of post-war prosperity was 
pricked. Most of them, however, will be 
astounded if told that the citation is taken 
from a book which appeared in 1798. Its 
author was a career executive in the Prussian 
civil service. His impressive title was Kur- 
markischer Krieges- und Domainenkammer- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Marx formerly was ex- 
officio councillor on the administrative committee 
of the Federal Labor Exchange in Hamburg; lec 
turer in the administrative academy in Hamburg; 
and general commissioner for the unemployed in 
the state public welfare department of Hamburg, 


und Justiz-Assessor zu Treuenbriezen which 
indicates that he belonged to what modern 
terminology would call the administrative 
class within the Prussian bureaucracy. Uni- 
versity bred and thoroughly familiar with 
the practical side of public administration, 
as his colleagues were, he had already ac- 
quired literary fame in his field when he sat 
down to enlighten local authorities in mid- 
dle-sized cities and small towns on the scope 
of their duties and the best method of deal- 
ing with their manifold functions. The re- 
sult of his efforts was a volume of 250 pages 
which not only gives a vivid account of Ger- 
man municipal government at the end of the 
eighteenth century, but also contains many 
a timelessly valid “golden word” on the con- 
duct of city management.’ It is significant 
that the author does not concern himself with 
the “big cities” of his day. He points out 
that the administration of a big city does 
not represent a problematic task since it can 
much easier avail itself of adequately trained 
employees than smaller units of local govern- 
ment. Yet, he considers his subject impor- 
tant enough to dedicate the book to his king. 
‘Literary endeavors which aim at the wel- 
fare of many men, will not displease Your 
Royal Majesty.” He addresses his highest su- 
perior with that amount of restrained self- 
assertion which springs from professional ac- 
complishment. 

With a candor worthy of a great cause 
the author states the case of administrative 
efficiency in a world which had not yet ex- 
perienced the working rhythm of the indus- 


Germany. He holds a degree of doctor of juris- 
prudence from the University of Hamburg. 

1K. F. Wiesiger, Beantwortung der Frage: 
Wie kénnen Magistrats-personen in mittleren und 
kleinen Staidten den grdssten Nutzen stiften? 
(Zerbst, 1798). 
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trial age at all. But time seems to shrink as 
we read this shrewd comment: “It is possible 
that a public officer busies himself for many 
hours of the day and yet accomplishes little, 
because he has not studied time economy 
and is not familiar with its advantages. The 
soul of the art of time-saving is order. The 
administrative business must be distributed 
as evenly as the circumstances permit in order 
to avoid an excessive volume of work in cer- 
tain periods. Otherwise one is bound to suc- 
cumb to the burden, and some matters are 
too long delayed, others treated superficially. 
No business should be postponed if there is 
sufficient time to deal with it at once; this 
is the least permissible with the most compli- 
cated subjects. If one is afraid of them and 
shelves them for weeks, they are often for- 
gotten for months, and frequently become 
more difficult in the course of time. Several 
important matters are likely to accumulate, 
and the official gets lost in a labyrinth from 
which he cannot rescue himself.” 


TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS TO THE FRONT 


To those who are interested in the early 
history of the council-manager plan, the 
author’s opinion on the advisability of a con- 
centration of administrative responsibility 
should be illuminating. “I deem it prudent,” 
we read, “to appoint a permanent director in 
middle-sized cities. A permanent director en- 
joys greater esteem, which is essential to the 
maintenance of good government.” Perma- 
nence of tenure and professional qualifica- 
tion were evidently synonymous to the Prus- 
sian civil servant of 1798. But this early 
backer of the council-manager plan has al- 
ready given ample thought to the crucial 
question of how to prepare local executives 
for their tasks. “It is requisite,” he argues, 
“that aspirants (after termination of their 
university education) familiarize themselves 
with the conduct of administration in middle- 
sized cities by working for their own further 
training with local authorities. Thus they 
will obtain knowledge of the scope and the 
handling of the executive business, and not 
be novices in any branch, should they be ap- 
pointed one day to a position which requires 
experience in local government.” Conse- 
quently, the author is far above the super- 
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stition that municipal administrators should 
limit their career to their home town. His 
approach to the problem of recruitment is 
much broader. “The executive heads of small 
towns should be drafted from the ablest 
clerks employed in middle-sized cities,” is 
his suggestion. Thus the municipal service 
itself ‘provides a useful reservoir” for the se- 
lection of candidates for more responsible 
positions in the various governmental sub- 
divisions. 

In order to insure a high level of profes- 
sional standards the author warns local au- 
thorities to yield on no account to favoritism. 
In the whole sphere of personnel manage- 
ment they “must never be motivated by rec- 
ommendations even from highest dignitaries, 
unless the recommended candidates are at 
the same time the best qualified. If those 
high dignitaries are public-spirited they can- 
not be surprised in case their recommenda- 
tions are rejected on account of a better qual- 
ified candidate. If they are not public-spir- 
ited they will perhaps hold a grudge against 
the appointing officer who may also have to 
face evidence of their disappointment. How- 
ever, the duty always to pick the worthiest 
aspirant who can fill the vacant position must 
set aside any other consideration.” 

Such an uncompromising attitude may ap- 
pear bold indeed in a period when the number 
of “high dignitaries’ who were able to exert 
pressure was considerably larger in Germany 
than today. And yet, to the author the very 
idea of nonpartisan and efficient service pre- 
cludes any alternative. What three master 
executives, namely the Great Elector, Fred- 
erick William I, and Frederick the Great, had 
infiltrated in the Prussian civil service, was 
already definitely established administrative 
tradition when our Herr Assessor conceived 
the outline of his book. In addition, he stress- 
es the value of true esprit de corps. “Office 
harmony demands,” he declares, “that all 
actions of colleagues, particularly their al- 
leged faults, are cautiously judged and never 
discussed in public.’’ On the other hand, he 
is not less eager to prevent administrative 
homogeneity from deteriorating into self- 
complacent seclusion. The municipal execu- 
tive should always realize that ordinances, 
decrees, and regulations must be free from 
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learned or technical terms so that they are 
easily understood by the unsophisticated 
small town folks; a “plain style’ is just as 
imperative in a simple summons, and what 
he means by a plain style is illustrated in a 
well-drafted sample of a routine writ. In 
their whole activity local au- 
thorities, he explains, have to 
keep in mind that they are the 
“fathers and guardians” of 
the citizenry. “It is true that 
a public office is a strenuous 
task. But the municipal exec- 
utive will find compensating 
reward in the affection and 
the gratitude of the populace, 
and still more in the applause 
of his own conscience.” There 
is no mention of possible satis- 
faction derived from the earn- 
ing of a salary. The reason is 
patent. For the author leaves 
no doubt that he considers the prevailing 
level of remuneration too low rather than 
altogether adequate. Even then, however, 
the immaterial aspects of municipal office- 
holding are looked upon by the author as 
sufficient incentive for aspiring young men 
to seek public employment in an already ad- 
ministration-minded country. 

The vast expansion of governmental activ- 
ity and the farreaching changes in adminis- 
trative technique during the last decades have 
so often been emphasized that even discern- 
ing observers are prone to underestimate the 
substantial uniformity of the administrative 
process throughout the ages. More than that: 
the public servant’s thought pattern, his psy- 
chology and the way he faces maladjust- 
ments in the social order of which he is a 
part is much less subject to shift than is 
commonly supposed. Here is conclusive evi- 
dence for this thesis: 

“A local authority which wants to live up 
to its duty in the field of public welfare must 
do away entirely with beggars. It must have 
the poor, the sick, and the destitute visited 
in their homes, classify them according to the 
degree of their need, and then grant relief to 
the same extent as is necessary for their sup- 
port. It must inquire into their inclination 
to work and their working capability and, if 
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they are still employable, urge them to work. 
Special attention should be paid to the occu- 
pation of the poor. If necessary the lacking 
equipment, as for instance spinning wheels, 
has to be bought for them, and persons must 
be sought out who give them work or flax for 
spinning, in order to supply 
earnings for them. Neither 
does it suffice to assist the 
poor themselves. If they have 
children it is imperative to in- 
sure their education by send- 
ing them to school, providing 
them with the required books, 
and paying in addition tuition 
for them in case there are no 
free schools. The needy sick 
must be supplied with medical 
care, prescriptons, and nurs- 
ing. It is a great benefit to 
them and the convalescent if 
soups and light meals are pro- 
cured for them.” 

“In order to give the inhabitants of small- 
er cities some notion of the right treatment 
of man from early youth on, of the conser- 
vation of health, of averting dangers, and of 
the deliverance from them, municipal autho- 
rities should try to distribute among the citi- 
zens such inexpensive literature as, for in- 
stance, Faust’s Health Catechism, and espe- 
cially acquaint the school children with it, so 
that at least the rising generation will be 
more responsive to reasonable body culture, 
even if one has to abandon the hope of im- 
proving the situation among the older gener- 
ations in some localities.” 

“Many towns have ramparts before their 
gates which can be transformed with little 
effort into pleasant parkways, others will at 
least possess in their vicinity brush-lots or 
municipally owned grounds which may be 
utilized as promenades through the laying 
out of avenues. Local authorities should see 
to it that the city bandmaster with his men 
and chorus-singers, if anywhere in a small 
community good ones are available, come to 
these places on several Sundays or holidays, 
whenever the sky is gay, in order to provide 
a large crowd through music and songs with 
a few happy hours, the enjoyment of which 
nobody will regret.” 
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Public welfare, public health, recreation— 
our Herr Assessor would not have too much 
difficulty in finding his way through the mod- 
ern city hall. Nor would it be a hard job to 
bring his extensive chapter on police admin- 
istration up to date. Its basic thought is per- 
haps best expressed in the following state- 
ment: “The police authorities must remind 
themselves continually in their whole activity 
that it is of infinitely greater value to prevent 
damage and mischief than to struggle against 
them when they have occurred.” Police work, 
it may be recalled, was in 1798 still much 
closer correlated to the citizen’s daily toil than 
in the machine age. In an economic order 
which rested on the simple harmony of local 
production and local consumption, the task of 
determining the “fair” price of commodities 
and, accordingly, of price supervision, fell to 
the police. The author bases his recommen- 
dations in the field of price-fixing merely on 
his sense of social justice which reveals the 
profoundness of his concept of impartial 
service. “In order to alleviate the conditions 
of the poor, one must impose a higher price 
for that kind of meat which is usually bought 
by the well-to-do public, rather than to raise 
the price of the meat which is normally con- 
sumed by the poor. For the same reason it is 
requisite to allow only a minimum of profit 
on other victuals generally purchased by poor 
people, while the dealer may receive full com- 
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pensation on those which customarily appear 
only on the richer citizen’s table.” 

‘New Dealer” in every respect, the author 
finally raises his voice in praise of one of the 
largest public works programs ever enacted 
in Germany. “The great Prussian King Fred- 
erick II had created in his country a so- 
called melioration fund from which he often 
gave large sums for desirable improvements 
of various kinds. If such a fund could be 
established in all states and used particularly 
for the benefit of the smaller cities in need 
of aid, local authorities would be enabled to 
carry out many a useful and productive work 
which must now perhaps remain a mere proj- 
ect and a pious wish.”’ That the author ex- 
pressly advocates Frederick the Great’s ef- 
fective device of an equalization fund lim- 
ited to grants for improvements, points to the 
German city’s ability to cover its normal ex- 
penditures before agriculture gave way to in- 
dustrialization. 

It is true, one hour with Aristotle makes 
for modesty. The automatic recurrence, so 
to speak, of fundamental problems and po- 
tential solutions in the history of political 
philosophy is only too conspicuous. On a 
lesser scale, our more limited excursion into 
the past may cause the same reaction. But 
it also demonstrates that the absorbing inter- 
est in administrative efficiency is more than 
a depression neurosis. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Tax Collections 

HE city of Baltimore, Maryland, during 

the first eleven months of the present 
year collected sufficient revenue to meet its 
entire budget requirements for 1934 and an- 
ticipates a surplus of approximately $2,500,- 
000. Stockton, California, has had unusually 
good tax collections in 1934 attributed in 
part to its policy of collecting in ten equal 
monthly installments. On December 14, 
1934, the city of Denver, Colorado, had al- 


“1 


ready collected 94 per cent of its current tax 
roll. Topeka, Kansas, reports the best collec- 
tion of taxes since 1928. During 1934 the 
city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reduced its 
total outstanding delinquent taxes by more 
than $6,000,000. For the entire state of New 
Jersey, Walter R. Darby, commissioner of 
municipal accounts, reports that tax collec- 
tions amounted to 48 per cent on September 
30, 1934 as compared with 42 per cent in the 
previous year. 
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Salary Restorations 

— United States Conference of Mayors 

has recently made a special study of the 
question of salary restorations in cities of 
over 50,000 population. Of the 126 cities 
replying, six had made no salary reductions 
in the past few years, twelve have fully re- 
stored the cuts that were made, and forty- 
four other cities have made partial restora- 
tion. Figures from other sources also indi- 
cate that many smaller communities are re- 
storing part or all of previous reductions in 
pay. 


Study of Overlapping Taxes 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to investi- 

gate the federal, state, and local systems of 
taxation. A national conference on taxation 
will probably be called in the summer of 
1935 as a result of this study. A staff of ex- 
perts will be hired by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at an early date to conduct the study. 
The question of centralized collection by fed- 
eral or state governments of certain classes 


of income and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of these revenues to the state and local 
governments will be one of the major topics 
to be covered. 


Unemployment Relief 

HE policy of the federal government 

with respect to relief will undergo im- 
portant changes during the next few months. 
Federal officials desire to place back on the 
local governments a more substantial portion 
of relief costs if such a step is possible. The 
states and localities that are able to do so 
should anticipate such action in planning 
their 1935 budgets and tax levies. 


Rediscounting Municipal Notes 
"T Federal Reserve Banking System 

loes not rediscount municipal notes at 
the present time. Prominent officials in the 
federal government have indicated that they 
would like to see this privilege extended to 
municipalities in order to release idle bank 
deposits and to aid local governments. 


Public Utility News 


By C. W. KOINER 


City Manager, P 


Unscrambling the Holding and 
Operating Companies 

HE management of utilities in Oregon 

must render an adequate service for the 
fees charged under an order recently issued 
by the state utilities commissioner abrogating 
all existing contracts between the California- 
Oregon Power Company, the Mountain 
States Power Company, and the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corporation. 
Hereafter the holding company is to be com- 
pensated only for actual managerial services 
performed, and not on the basis of payments 
determined in contract regardless of whether 
or not the work is performed. It was the 
opinion of the commissioner that the com- 
munity of interest created between the closely 


asadena, California 


affiliated companies prevented freedom of 
bargaining. 

Within a reasonable period after January 
1, 1935, the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation is required to enter into 
new contracts with its Oregon affiliates, these 
contracts to provide (1) that the services 
covered are actually to be rendered; (2) 
that only such services are to be furnished 
as are valuable to the operating company; 
(3) that all charges for such services are to 
be made on the basis and in the form pro- 
vided for in the contract approved by the 
state commission; and (4) that all payments 
for services furnished by such management 
and engineering company shall be subject to 
the inspection of the commissioner’s staff. 
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It would seem that this order is justified 
because it will create greater confidence by 
showing in detail the services rendered. 
Where subsidiaries are controlled by holding 
companies, the general public has long felt 
that it was paying too much through rates 
for services rendered by construction com- 
panies and management corporations owned 
and controlled by the one holding company. 


All Illinois Utilities Exempt 
From Sales Tax 

UBLIC UTILITIES, both private and 
public, were held not to come within the 
scope of the retailers’ occupation tax by the 
Illinois Supreme Court in a recent decision 
which hinged partly on whether utilities ren- 
der “services” or sell ‘‘at retail tangible per- 
sonal property.’ If the latter, then they 
would be subject to the 2 per cent retail sales 
tax now in effect in Illinois. The court held 
that the very nature of a public utility as de- 
fined by tradition and in Illinois statutes im- 
plied the rendering of service rather than the 
sale of tangible property. The court also 
based its decision on the action of the legis- 
lature which rejected an amendment ex- 
pressly intended to include public utilities 
within the scope of the act when it was under 
consideration. The court stated that the act 
was meant to apply to persons who were free 
to pass the tax on to the consumer and noted 
that this was not the case with utilities whose 
rates are fixed by a regulatory commission. 
Briefs were filed in the case by attorneys 
representing 154 Illinois municipalities which 
own water and electric utilities and by coun- 
sel of several private utilities. No distinction 
was drawn between public and private own- 
ership in the decision —A. D. McLarty, sec- 

retary, Illinois Municipal League. 


San Francisco Reduces Water 
Rates 
R ATE reductions are the order of the day 
for water as well as for electricity. There 
is a demand on municipally owned utilities 
for rate reductions which is influenced by the 
pressure put on privately owned utilities for 
the same purpose. The San Francisco city- 


owned water department on December 1 re- 
duced water rates about 10 per cent, saving 
consumers from $650,000 to $800,000 a year. 
The monthly reduction for standard resi- 
dential and small commercial service will 
range from ten cents to seventy cents a 
month for 80,000 consumers, or $1.20 to 
$8.40 per year. The remaining 30,000 com- 
mercial consumers will benefit proportion- 
ately. This reduction in water rates came 
after three and one-half years of municipal 
operation of the water system and repre- 
sents the first cut in more than thirty years. 


Pasadena to Use Power Revenues 
for Debt Service 

see city council of Pasadena, California, 

by charter amendment approved by the 
voters on November 6, is authorized to use 
8 per cent of the gross income of the city 
light and power department for payment of 
interest and or principal on any bonds of 
the city during the next four years. The coun- 
cil, however, cannot transfer light depart- 
ment funds for any other purpose, and if at 
any time such transfer is likely to be detri- 
mental to the proper functioning and admin- 
istration of the light and power department, 
the council may omit the transfer or transfer 
less than the 8 per cent. It is estimated that 
the adoption of this proposal will result in a 
saving to taxpayers of approximately 10 cents 
on the tax rate. 


Survey of Municipal Utilities 
in Michigan 

OMPLETE information regarding the 

forty-five municipally owned electric 
utilities in Michigan which provide all light- 
ing and power for their respectve communi- 
ties is available in a recent bulletin of the 
Michigan Municipal League entitled, Munic- 
ipal Electric Utilities in Michigan. As a 
source of general information the report is 
marred by the lack of an adequate summary 
because of the author's desire “to present 
the subject in an unbiased manner.” As a 
source of pertinent facts concerning the or- 
ganization, management, and financing of 
the individual utilities, the survey is all-suffi- 
cient. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Florida Cities Want Cities’ Property 
Exempt from Taxation 

EPRESENTATIVES from sixty Florida 

cities attending the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Florida League of Municipalities, 
held at Coral Gables on December 13 and 
14, adopted resolutions which placed the 
League on record as (1) urging the 1935 leg- 
islature not to provide a uniform system of 
county and city government, as required un- 
der a constitutional amendment adopted in 
November, but to wait another two years in 
order to permit sufficient time for study and 
research; (2) recommending the appoint- 
ment of a state-wide committee on emergency 
finance problems; (3) recommending the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to formu- 
late a sales tax program as a means of recti- 
fying municipal revenue losses occasioned by 
adoption of the homestead tax exemption 
amendment; (4) recommending that the 
legislature exempt cities from payment of 
the state gasoline tax; (5) sponsoring a 
measure combining the best features of the 
two debt adjustment measures introduced for 
the League in the 1933 legislature, but not 
passed; (6) recommending that the legisla- 
ture exempt all municipally owned property 
from taxation; and a number of other less 
important declarations.—C. T. Parsons, ed- 
itor, Florida Municipal Record. 


Autos Killed 35,500 in 1934—A 


13 Per Cent Increase 


ORE men, women and children lost their 

lives in automobile accidents in the 
United States in 1934 than in any other year 
in our history. No fewer than 35,500 persons 
were killed during the year, an increase of 
13.3 per cent over 1933 and an increase of 
5.4 per cent over the previous high year of 
1931. This unprecedented increase, creating 
a tremendous amount of interest among 
thoughtful officials and citizens, is reflected 
in the enrollments in the National Traffic 
Safety Contest for 1935 conducted by the 
National Safety Council. Last year on Janu- 
ary 10, 203 cities ranging in size from 5,000 
up were entered in the 1934 Contest. This 


year on about the same date more than 325 
cities are enrolled, an increase of more than 
50 per cent. 

Safety experts as well as officials are at- 
tempting to answer the question: Why are 
automobile accidents increasing? There are 
at least three factors, and possibly more, 
playing their part. In the first place, auto- 
mobile travel and gasoline consumption in- 
creased by 7 per cent in 1934 thus increasing 
the exposure to accidents; but this does not 
explain all of the increase. The speed and 
power of low-priced cars probably constitute 
another factor. Thus the percentage of high 
speed cars on the road is abnormally high. 
Repeal of the prohibition laws also is having 
its effect. Reports from scores of cities and 
states show that arrests for drunken driving 
have increased by large percentages and so 
have accidents involving drunken drivers. 

While these causes have played their part 
in the increase it must be remembered that 
the basic methods of prevention still are (1) 
the education of people for safety, (2) the 
proper enforcement of sane laws, and (3) 
adequate traffic engineering—Curtis Br- 
LINGS, public safety division, National Safety 
Council. 


Two Cities Adopt Council-Manager 
Plan 


IMERICK, Ireland (38,578) and Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio (8,426) re- 
cently adopted the council-manager plan, 
making a total of six cities and one county 
adopting this form of government in 1934 
and a grand total of 451 cities and counties 
now operating under council-manager gov- 
ernment. The other cities adopting the plan 
during the year were Schenectady, New York 
(95,692): Toledo, Ohio (290,718); Mount 
Royal, Quebec (3,153); Clifton, New Jersey 
(46,875); and Douglas County, Nebraska 
(232,982). 

Of the eleven cities voting in 1934 on the 
question of abandoning the manager plan, all 
except one decided to retain it. Fall River, 
Massachusetts, which has been operating un- 
der a state commission for several years, de- 
cided on November 6 by a vote of 13,864 to 
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10,150 to adopt a mayor-council charter. A 
total of 10,339 other voters did not mark 
their ballots on this question. At the council- 
manic election on December 18 the recent 
city manager was elected mayor. 

Ten cities and one county in 1934 defeated 
proposals to adopt the plan. Among the lar- 
ger cities in this group were Mount Vernon, 
New York (61,499); Santa Clara County, 
California (145,118); Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota (33,362); and Tacoma, Washington 
(106,817). 

Forty-two state legislatures will convene 
in regular session this month and it is re- 
ported that council-manager enabling legis- 
lation will be introduced in Illinois, Indiana, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Washington. The 
government of the Irish Free State intends to 
introduce legislation to provide county man- 
agers throughout the Free State. Campaigns 
for the adoption of the manager plan are 
under way in twenty-five cities including 
Syracuse and Pittsburgh. Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts (15,712) will vote on the adoption 
of the plan on March 4. 


Increased Leisure Time Creates Social 
Problems for Cities 


"TH problem of what to do in one’s leis- 
ure time has created “‘a situation which is 
to a great extent new to the human race,” ac- 
cording to Professor George A. Lundberg of 
Columbia University, in a report on a three- 
year survey of recreation in Westchester 
County, New York (Leisure: A Suburban 
Study, Columbia University Press, 1934). 
Mankind does not know how to use its leis- 
ure, it is explained, because until recently 
most persons had none. Seven-eighths of 
the one-half million people who live in West- 
chester County live in twenty-eight cities 
and villages. What these people do in the 
seven hours, which it is estimated is the av- 
erage time left to each individual after his 
working and sleeping hours, was thoroughly 
examined. It was found that 90 per cent or 
more of the leisure of all classes was divided 
among seven activities: eating, visiting, read- 
ing, public entertainment, sports, radio, and 
motoring. 

The proper use of leisure is a major social 
problem, it is pointed out, and many of the 
activities should be financed and adminis- 
tered on the same basis as are other govern- 
mental functions. The report deplores the 
refusal of communities “in the name of econ- 
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omy to provide goods and services for which 
there is an almost universal demand and for 
which people individually spend fabulous 
sums.”’ These private expenditures for leisure 
time activities “are as truly community costs 
as any payment of taxes.”’ It is demonstrated 
further that private community organizations 
are unable or incapable of satisfactorily meet- 
ing these contemporary demands over any 
sustained period and that since public recrea- 
tion meets fully the requirements of a 
“proper” governmental function it should be 
administered by some agency of the local 
governmental organization; public recreation 
is likened to public health and education in 
this respect. “Government provision for 
recreation in the modern world will probably 
never be seriously challenged on legal or con- 
stitutional grounds.” 


Should Cities Require Guarantees 
in Pavement Contracts ? 


ONTRACTS for the construction of city 

pavements generally contain provisions 
requiring the contractor to guarantee the 
workmanship and materials of the job or the 
job itself, according to an inquiry recently 
conducted by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation among the cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation. Of the 159 cities replying, three- 
fourths use maintenance guarantees with a 
view of insuring a good construction job or 
to finance maintenance for a period of time 
out of construction funds. The defects in- 
sured against under the guarantee clause 
range from admitted defects of workman- 
ship or materials to all defects and difficulties 
arising from any cause. In many cases the 
guarantee provisions include specific objec- 
tive tests which shall be applied to the pave- 
ment prior to the end of the guarantee period 
in order to determine the repairs that need to 
be made by the contractor. Practically all 
guarantee clauses provide that the city engi- 
neer shall be interpreter of the contract and 
decide whether repairs are needed. 

The reports received indicate that the 
guarantee of maintenance period runs from 
six months to ten years, with three and five 
years being the most common. The security 
required is usually either a surety bond or a 
retained fund of cash or cashable securities. 
Bonds vary in amount from 10 or 20 per cent 
to 100 per cent of the contract and may be 
either special maintenance bonds or continu- 
ations of the performance bond. Cash funds 
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usually vary in amount from one to 10 per 
cent of the contract. 

Forty-two cities, or about one-fourth of 
the cities replying to the questionnaire do 
not use maintenance guarantees. Some of 
these cities use city forces for pavement con- 
struction instead of letting contracts. The ar- 
guments advanced by the city engineers of 
these cities against maintenance guarantees 
are: (1) that they increase cost unduly, (2) 
that better results can be secured by ade- 
quate specifications and by rigid inspection 
and tests during construction, and (3) that 
no matter what the words of the bond, the 
requirements are usually not enforced, and 
if enforced usually involve disputes and diffi- 
culties with the contractor. Some of the lar- 
ger cities which do not use maintenance guar- 
antees are Los Angeles, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, Seattle, Oakland, Birmingham, 
Worcester, Flint, Nashville, Long Beach, Mi- 
ami, Tacoma, Sacramento, Berkeley, Pasa- 
dena, Portland (Maine), Glendale, Kala- 
mazoo, Asheville, and Amarillo. 


New Orleans Adopts Old-Age 
Pension System 


EW ORLEANS is the first American 

city to adopt an old-age pension sys- 
tem. Under an ordinance recently enacted 
the city has put into effect a gasoline tax of 
one cent per gallon on all gasoline sold or 
used within the city, the proceeds of which 
are to be used to finance the plan. Aid will 
be given in an amount not to exceed $30 per 
month to applicants who are sixty years of 
age or more provided, first, they have resided 
in New Orleans for at least five years prior 
to making application, and second, that they 
are not inmates of a penal, correctional, or 
other public or private institution. Owner- 
ship of property does not necessarily dis- 
qualify applicants for pension, but no one 
can deprive himself of property or income in 
order to qualify for aid. The determination 
as to whether or not the applicant is eligible 
for aid under the ordinance or should receive 
institutional or other types of care, and the 
decision as to the amount of aid granted in 
each case are left with the department of pub- 
lic welfare, whose decision is final. The de- 
partment of public welfare is charged with 
the task of administration of the plan which 
includes thorough case work investigation, 
keeping of records, expenditure of funds, 
making an annual report, and so on. The de- 


partment has set up a public assistance di- 
vision which will administer old-age pensions, 
invalidity pensions, mothers’ aid, and all pub- 
lic relief carried on by the city. The ordi- 
nance also provides that if any funds remain 
after the old-age pensions are cared for, it is 
to be used to aid invalids and needy mothers. 

When the old-age pension plan was made 
effective on January 2 more than five hun- 
dred applicants had registered. It is antici- 
pated that about one thousand persons will 
be receiving pensions by the end of the year. 
The cost of the old-age pension during the 
first year, exclusive of administrative costs, 
is estimated at $150,000 to $180,000, with 
an average expenditure per pensioner of $15 
per month. The release from the relief rolls 
by the FERA of some 1,500 families, classi- 
fied as “unemployables,’ was the immediate 
cause of the adoption of the plan. 


New Training Institute Offers Courses 
for Administrators 


T= Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration, recently established by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, is making available this month the first 
of a series of extension courses for municipal 
administrators. This course, ““The Organiza- 
tion and Functions of Municipal Govern- 
ment,” is designed to bring men on the job 
up-to-date on the broad background consid- 
ered essential to successful administration. 
Other courses in preparation cover the fields 
of personnel, public works, fire administra- 
tion, and the technique of municipal manage- 
ment. 

These extension courses in municipal ad- 
ministration are planned to meet the needs 
of two distinct groups: first, those already in 
the public service who desire to improve and 
broaden themselves either in their present 
positions or so that they may qualify for ad- 
vancement to a higher rank: and second, 
those who are planning to enter the public 
service and who need a broad training and a 
general knowledge of the major problems and 
practices of municipal administration. These 
courses are not designed to prepare one as an 
expert or technician in the various fields, but 
they aim to acquaint one with the terminol- 
ogy and the problems peculiar to each activ- 
ity. Particular emphasis is placed on admin- 
istration and supervision. The _ Institute 
hopes eventually to prepare courses covering 
every branch of municipal administration. 








What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of “The United States Municipal 
News,” published jointly by the American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


ETROIT’S ordinance imposing fees on gaso- 

line stations has been upheld by the Michi- 

gan circuit court. This ordinance imposes a $10 

fee on the first gasoline pump and $5 for each 

extra pump; $? for one air tank examination and 

$1 for examining each extra tank; $1 for a sign 

license; $2.50 to $5 for a greasing station; $3 

for licenses to operate; and $1 for licenses to 
station employees. 


The United States Supreme Court upholds 
the right of cities to prohibit the promiscuous 
distribution of handbills or any printed or writ- 
ten advertising matter, newspapers excepted. 
The higher court refused to review the decision 
of the lower court sustaining a South San Fran- 
cisco ordinance. 


The New York Supreme Court upholds an act 
under which New York City imposed a tax of 
1'2 per cent on the gross monthly income of 
public utilities. 


Kentucky Circuit Court rules cities in that 
state are not exempt from the state sales tax. 


Grand Rapids adopts traffic code based on 
nine months’ study of traffic. 


Charleston, South Carolina, requires all dairies 
to use only bottles with their names blown in 
the side and forbids the collection and sale of 
those bottles and their use for any purpose other 
than milk containers. 


Akron’s council president and finance director 
urge the adoption of city liquor license fees of 
$200 to $400 following the ruling of the Ohio 
Supreme Court that cities may impose a liquor 
license fee in addition to license charges made 
by the state. 


Milwaukee city council paves the way for the 
seizure on a broad scale of tax delinquent lots. 


St. Louis's director of streets recommends to 
the city serious consideration of a drivers’ li- 
cense law because of a 22 per cent increase in 
traffic accidents during the first nine months of 
1934. 


Pennsylvania’s public service commission di- 
rects fifty utility companies to cut rates “at 
once” or furnish “conclusive evidence why rates 
should not be reduced.” 


Buffalo will allow the payment of current taxes 
on an installment basis beginning with the 1935 
tax bills. 


El Paso has put into effect a sewer service 
charge of twenty-five cents per month for each 
single family residence. 


The FERA has issued an order providing that 
“the governing factor for wages to be paid to 
persons receiving work relief will be the hourly 
wage rate prevailing in the various communities 
for the kind of labor performed.” 


Unemployables in six Southern states—Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas—will be removed from the 
FERA relief rolls on February 1 and transferred 
to the care of the state, county, and city gov- 
ernments. 


A highway safety film, “Once Upon a Time,” 
being shown in Massachusetts cities, emphasizes 
the hazards of speeding, cutting out of traffic, 
jumping traffic lights, road hogging, and failure 
of pedestrians to use due caution. The film is 
regarded as being highly effective. 


The Federal court in Kansas City rules that 
Congress has power under the constitution to 
appropriate money for loans and grants to mu- 
nicipalities to reduce unemployment. The court 
refused to enjoin California, Missouri, against 
construction of a municipal electric plant. 


Knoxville goes forward with plans to build a 
power system while minority stockholders of a 
private company hold up the purchase by the 
city of a private system. 


Louisville's mayor considers a proposal to es- 
tablish a bureau of municipal research. 


Flint, Michigan's city manager proposes opera- 
tion by the city of a slaughter house. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma, reports that no city 
taxes have been levied for four years because 
of earnings from the municipal water and light 
plant. And the rates are comparable with those 
in effect in other cities. 


Toledo's safety director announces that plans 
are being completed for the installation of a 
complete system of fire and police alarm boxes, 
with the work being performed by FERA labor. 
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